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THREE BOOKS ON NORTHERN ITALY* 

The cities of Northern Italy are too much neglected by the 
tourist. Ordinarily, after visiting the lakes he stays at Milan 
for a day to see the cathedral and perhaps the Brera and Leo- 
nardo's Last Supper, and then hurries on to Venice, occasionally 
stopping at Verona in memory of Romeo and Juliet. This is a 
great mistake, for the cities of Lombardy and Venetia are full 
of interest and charm. Hidden among the modern splendors of 
Milan are numberless old and beautiful things that no one 
should neglect. Padua is a perfect treasury of art, rich in 
master-works from the time of Giotto to the days of art's de- 
cline. Bergamo upon its hill-top, with its stately modern sub- 
urbs at its feet, is one of the most delightful places, combining 
the charms of the picturesque hill-set cities of Tuscany and Um- 
bria with the spaciousness of the North. Brescia, rich in works 
of Moretto ; stately Vicenza, where Palladio has everywhere left 
his mark ; Mantua, haunted by the memories of Isabella d' Este ; 
Pavia, long the seat of the empire ; Parma, made radiantly 
beautiful by the genius of Correggio ; Modena with its splendid 
Campanile ; Cremona, with its great cathedral ; Castelfranco 
with its lovely Giorgione ; Undine with its exquisite town hall ; 
Treviso with its fine Titian; and many a small place, — are de- 
serving not merely of a visit, but of a prolonged study. 

The most striking peculiarity of these North Italian towns is 
their spaciousness. Instead of the narrow and tortuous streets 
of the cities of Central and Southern Italy, we have wide thor- 
oughfares stretching out straight into the distance, or curving 
gracefully to delight the eye. Not crowded upon a hill-top nor 
compressed into a valley, but free to expand over the limitless 
and fertile plains, the cities have spread out, giving us at every 
turn beautiful vistas down wide avenues lined with noble pal- 
aces. These cities are splendidly built ; for the inexhaustible 
fertility of the soil has from time immemorial poured into their 

* Venice and Venetia, and The Cities of Lombardy, by Edward Hutton 
(Macmillan) ; and Plain Towns of Italy, by Egerton R. Williams, Jr. 
(Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 
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laps a ceaseless stream of treasure, which has been expended in 
the erection of grand churches and princely mansions and in 
adorning them with all the treasures of art 

It is, therefore, a joy and a privilege to possess these three 
books, written with a profound knowledge and with a befitting 
enthusiasm. Both Mr. Hutton and Mr. Williams are worthy of 
praise ; but two men could hardly be more different. 

Mr. Hutton, whose Cities of Spain is perhaps the most ex- 
quisite piece of prose written in English since the death of Pater, 
is a delightful stylist, choosing his words with impeccable taste, 
and weaving his sentences with an artist's skill. He is a pas- 
sionate lover of the old, a laudator temporis peracti, who looks 
upon the Middle Ages as the most glorious of human eras, and 
esteems all that is modern as base and ugly. We must take 
him with his limitations, accepting gratefully his refined percep- 
tion of the beauty that is in old things on which the hand of 
Time has been laid with caressing touch, and smiling with in- 
credulity when we read his denunciation of the modern world 
and all its works. He is a Catholic such as there are few on 
earth to-day, esteeming the mediaeval darkness the most splen- 
did epoch of history, because then the church ruled with un- 
questioned sway and saints were to be found at every cross- 
road. He looks upon the Inquisition as a necessary and benef- 
icent institution that should be revived, saying, for example 
{Cities of Lombardy, p. 135), "Even the most unclerical among 
us will be compelled to think of such a man as St. Peter Mar- 
tyr, of such an institution as the Inquisition, as a necessity to 
the sanity of the world, and after all on the side of sweetness 
and light." The saint in question, whose chief title to fame is 
the vast number of heretics he burnt, is a great favorite with Mr. 
Hutton, who sings his praises again and again ; and the cruel 
persecution of heretics, which most people consider the one 
stain on the bright name of San Carlo Borromeo, is, in Mr. Hut- 
ton's eyes, his highest crown. But his views find their most re- 
markable expression in this amazing passage from the same 
work (p. 303) : — 

"At Canossa everything was ready for an attack. Azzo 
d' Este was there and Hugh, Abbot of Clugny, and over 
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them all the great Countess. Uplifted before all Europe, 
the Emperor and the Pope faced one another to decide who 
should be master. 

"Henry came. Was it the mountains that had broken 
him, or the astonishment of Italy, or the hand of God? 
Whatever it was, he was broken. His first act was to beg 
intercession from Matilda, who with Hugh the Abbot met 
him when he begged it at Bianello. The Countess, who 
was his cousin, undertook to plead his cause. 

"Then Hildebrand said : 'If Henry is indeed repentant, 
let him lay down crown and scepter, and declare that he is 
unworthy of the name of a king.' 

"There spoke the soul of Europe that cannot be broken. 

"Henry did as he was ordered. It was the end of Janu- 
ary; the earth was covered with snow, the streams were 
silent with frost. In the thin garb of a penitent, in a shirt 
of white linen, the successor of the Caesars, nay Caesar 
himself, slowly climbed the rocky path to the outer gate of 
Canossa. And they all looked upon him as he stood before 
the closed inner gate. There, in the bitter weather, he 
waited fasting for three days and three nights. On the 
fourth day, half dead with cold, the wretched Emperor was 
brought into the presence of God's Vicegerent. He 
prostrated himself in the dust, crying for pardon. Then 
Hildebrand placed his foot upon the Emperor's neck and 
spoke: 'Super aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis et con- 
culcabis leonem et draconem ' : Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and the adder: the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under thy feet. 

" After this Gregory said Mass and permitted Henry to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament. 

"That scene will live forever in the mind of man, for it is 
the most perfect expression of the Europe out of which we 
are come and to which we shall return. Canossa is its 
monument, a place worthier of pilgrimage by us who are 
European than ever was Becket's tomb at Canterbury, holy 
though that was and famous through the world. Canossa 
was a bigger victory than Canterbury, and Italy a bigger 
stage than England." 

We had not supposed that there was a man living who enter- 
tained such sentiments, unless perhaps in some remote Spanish 
monastery. Their expression does much injury, and, we believe, 
much injustice, to the great church of which Mr. Hutton is so 
devout a member. 
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Considering Mr. Hutton's vast knowledge of things Italian, 
one statement in the book is hard to understand. He repeats 
without question Vasari's assertion that Leonardo's Last Supper 
was painted in oil, and he makes no reference to the work of 
the Cavaliere Cavenaghi, who has so marvelously restored that 
decaying masterpiece, smoothing out with infinite patience each 
curling fragment of paint, and gluing it back upon the wall, so 
as to preserve for us every atom that remains of the precious 
masterpiece. Sig. Cavenaghi discovered that the medium em- 
ployed was tempera ; and it was that knowledge which enabled 
him to accomplish his splendid task. 

Mr. Williams's book is in marked contrast with Mr. Hutton's 
in every way. The latter is an Englishman, brought up in the 
stylistic and aesthetic atmosphere of Oxford, though never a 
student there. Mr. Williams, on the other hand, is an Ameri- 
can, clear-eyed and modern in his outlook, loving the beautiful 
old things with his whole heart, but appreciating all the advan- 
tages and improvements of the modern world. His is a match- 
less guide to the portion of Italy with which it deals, full of in- 
formation on all topics, appreciative of every worthy form of 
art of whatever age. It is not the impression of a hasty tourist, 
but the result of the mature studies of a thoroughly equipped 
man, who has taken the time to see and to understand. Only 
in one respect does he fall below his English rival — his style, 
while straight-forward, lucid, and readable, has not the magic 
cadences that Mr. Hutton weaves so deftly. 

All three are books which the traveller in Northern Italy 
should take with him, more accurate and far more informing 
than any regular guide. Mr. Hutton's, printed upon that 
strangely light paper of which the English possess the secret, 
can easily be carried about ; but Mr. Williams's fine work, the 
ideal guide-book for the wanderer in Northern Italy, is upon 
our heavy American paper, and its weight is a sad drawback to 
the discreet traveller who longs to carry it in his hand on that 
delightful pilgrimage. 

George B. Rose. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 



